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Editorial 



I'm writing this after the New Year holiday on a mild sunny day in the South East of England. I hope it feels similarly spring like 
when you receive this first issue of Volume Thirteen! 

By the time you get this, if all goes to plan, we'll have started putting articles from very early issues of The Teacher Trainer 
onto the Pilgrims web site on the internet. So, if you'd like to build a collection of old classics to go along with your new 
classics, just find us on WWW:http://www.pilgrims.co.uk/trainer/ Have fun! 

In this issue we have some familiar series back again: 

In the Observation and feedback column, Garry Powell (P3) takes seriously the suggestion of "observing a teacher without 
actually going into their classroom". He explains how he's made the idea work in three different settings. 

The theme of people solving their own problems crops up in two different articles. Ingrid Wisniewska (P6) tries out a 
problem-solving model with a group of Czech mentors of primary teachers. Thomas Farrell (P1 1 ) describes two workshops 
where he encouraged teachers to prioritise problems and share solutions. 

If you’re interested in language qualifications for teachers of English, have a look at Ian Forth’s article on the CEELT exam and 
one way he resources it (P8). 

On the matter of keeping ourselves informed, there's an interview with Kathy Bailey the president of TESOL (PI 2), 
information from Kit Batten on NELLE (P14) and an article on the language work and publications of the COBUILD project 
(P21). 

Mario Rinvolucri encourages us to think about the way the groups we work with function and invites you, the reader, to 
write in with your own comments and experiences (PI 7). 

Pat McLaughlin describes the process of helping a Slovakian university teacher to improve a piece of writing and has the good 
sense to get some supervision himself to improve his own work (P18). 

For readers who want to "taste and try before they buy", we have our usual dozen or so thumbnail sketches of recent books 
under the Publications Received column (P23). 

I can hardly believe I've been bringing out this magazine for thirteen years now! It's made for you and, without your articles, 
subscriptions and your friends’ names and addresses, it wouldn't exist. 

So please keep sending them all in! 






The Editor 



Would you like to send something in to 
“The Teacher Trainer”? 

“The Teacher Trainer” is designed to be a forum for trainers, teachers and trainees all over the world. If you’d like to 
send in a letter, a comment, a cartoon, a taped conversation or an article sharing information, ideas or opinions we’ll be 
very happy to receive it If you would like to send us an article, please try to write it in an accessible non-academic style. 
Lengths should normally be 800 - 4,000 words. Send your first draft typed in double spacing with broad margins. 
Your article will be acknowledged by pro-forma letter. Once you have had comments back later and have finalised 
your draft in negotiation with the editor, we will ask you to send us three hard (paper) copies and if at all possible a 
floppy disk (micro 3V2” or 9cm). Your article needs to be saved on the disk as an ASCII file. Keep your 
headings and sub-headings in upper and lower case throughout Finally, please give an accurate word count We try 
to publish your article within about three issues, but if it is an awkward length it may be longer. It will be assumed that 
your article has not been published before nor is being considered by another publication. 

We look forward to reading your article! 
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How To Avoid Belmg TIhe Fly On Tlhe Wall 



by Garry Powell, USA. 




Introduction: Advantages Of 
Unseen Observations 



supplement which encourage practitioners to articulate 
their general principles, then examine them and analyse 
them for contradictions (cf Lamb 1995). 



Some of the advantages of unseen observations are well- 
known or obvious. They are less threatening for teachers, 
for example. Quirke (1996) also points out that direct 
observations “are a bit of a charade as both teacher and 
pupils are usually on their best behaviour.” In addition, 
“classroom practice will always be affected by the presence 
of another person.” (Ibid.) These points are really 
disadvantages of direct observations. I would like to suggest 
more positive advantages of unseen observations, then go 
on to describe how I have used an instrument of my own 
device in a variety of contexts. For me, some of the major 
benefits are: 

i) it is very time-effective for a busy trainer/director of 
studies; 

ii) some issues - for example, how lessons are planned - 
are actually more susceptible to honest introspection 
than to observation; 

iii) above all, it tends to be less judgemental; as a rule, 
description rather than prescription occurs, and this 
tends to generate more alternatives (cf Fanselow 1987). 

If the main purpose of observation is to promote teacher 
development, as I believe it is, this last point is very 
important. Self-observation is a very useful tool for 
encouraging teachers to increase their awareness of, and 
evaluate, their own teaching. 

Description of the instrument 

I administer two questionnaires. The first, adapted from 
Nunan (1988:30) is designed to discover the teacher’s 
explicit beliefs about methodology, his or her teaching 
philosophy (Appendix A). Teachers complete it before their 
“observation”; this leads nicely into pre-course/pre-lesson 
conferences. 

The second questionnaire, of my own design (Appendix B), 
is filled in on completion of a fairly typical lesson. Its 
purpose is to reveal what actually happened in the class. The 
main areas covered are: error correction; display vs. 
reference questions; nomination of topic/speaker; 
monitoring; teacher-fronted vs. group/pair work; real-world 
vs. pedagogic tasks; the role of grammar instruction; 
authenticity of materials; skills focus; involvement of 
learners in communicative activities; why and how activities 
were chosen; who evaluated the lesson and its effect on 
future lessons. 

Individual post-lesson conferences, or group feedback 
sessions, are then held, depending on the context, as I shall 
describe in the next section. I am not suggesting that 
questionnaires like the ones described should replace the 
traditional discussion of the lesson plan, which focusses on 
specific teaching objectives and how they are achieved, but 
that unseen observation questionnaires are a valuable 



How It Has Been Used In Varying 
Contexts; Summary Of Results 

i) The UK summer school 

I developed the instrument in 1992 as part of a research 
project whose aim was to examine the relationship 
between teachers’ explicit and implicit beliefs, and their 
congruence (or lack of it) with classroom practice. 

Although invited by a large language school to observe 
their summer school teachers, including the DOS, I 
declined to do so, partly because at that time I was 
untrained and inexperienced as an observer, and doubted 
how reliable my perceptions would be, but mainly because 
I felt that as a stranger, my presence in the classroom 
would be threatening and unwelcome. This supposition 
was confirmed by the evident suspicion which greeted me 
as I was introduced to the group by the DOS, and the 
visible relief which followed when they were told that I 
would only ask them to fill in questionnaires, anonymously, 
and discuss their teaching. 

At the teachers’ own request, a post-unseen observation 
conference was held, with the whole group. We discussed 
the most salient findings, which were that lessons appeared 
to have been less communicative and less learner-centred 
than the pre-course questionnaire would have led one to 
guess, and found that teachers were remarkably frank and 
relaxed in considering why this should be so. No doubt 
this was partly because I was not in a position of authority 
over them, and would not be reporting on them; but also, 

I am sure, it was because of the anonymity of the 
questionnaires. It proved unthreatening to evaluate the 
generalised inconsistencies of the group, whereas an 
investigation of individuals might have been another matter 
(Powell 1992). 

ii) ONSET in the language school abroad 

As ADOS of a large language school in Poland in 1993, 

I was required to observe all the teachers under 
my supervision; some fourteen in number, these were 
mostly non-native speakers of English, qualified but mainly 
very young and inexperienced. Most of them were 
anxious at the prospect of being observed at all, 
particularly by a native speaker, but I was able to defuse 
much of their anxiety by using the questionnaires 
first, getting them to discuss their beliefs about 
methodology as a group and individually, then comparing 
these explicit statements of belief with what appeared to 
have happened in their classes. (Of course I also used 
other strategies, such as inviting teachers to observe and 
discuss my own classes, and each others’.) The 
questionnaires proved to be not merely a useful tool for continued 
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me, but often also a useful one for teacher development. A 
number of them reported increased self-awareness, and 
continued to use the questionnaire as an instrument of 
evaluation for themselves. I also noticed that the group - 
which tended to be rather traditional, favouring explicit 
grammar instruction and emphasising accuracy over fluency 
- started to include more communicative and learner- 
centred activities, though of course this may have been just 
to please me. 

iii) Quality control in a university setting 

Since 1993 I have worked at the United Arab Emirates 
University, on a foundation-year English course for all 
undergraduates. The English Unit has over 120 instructors, 
all qualified to RSA Diploma or M.A. level, and mostly 
widely experienced. The problem for supervisors here is 
that team members frequently resent being observed on 
the grounds that their qualifications and experience are 
equal, and at times superior, to those of the observers. In 
response to petitioning that teachers be trusted as 
professionals, the university has recently decided to 
implement an annual self-observation, similar to the one I 
am advocating here, after an initial seen observation in the 
first year of service. 

In 1994 I piloted such a scheme, with over half of the faculty 
participating, and a workshop held after the experience 
showed that most respondents found the experience a 
valuable contribution to teacher development (Powell1994). 

Conclusions 

Unseen or self-observation has obvious limitations: there is 
the gap between “what people think they are doing, what 
they say they are doing ... and what in fact they are doing” 
(McDonald and Walker 1975: 7-8), and there is the risk that 
teachers will complete the questionnaires according to their 
expectations of what the administration wants to hear. 
Nevertheless, they are probably not much less reliable than 
many direct observations. (If you have observed lessons 
with other trainers then compared notes afterwards, you 
will know what I mean!) 

My experience suggests they can be particularly fruitful for 
directors of studies on summer schools or in other settings 
where there is insufficient time to gain teachers’ trust 
before observing them; and also for supervisors with 
permanent teaching staff, as a means of breaking the ice 
before direct observation begins, and as an ongoing process 
to aid and monitor teacher development. We have 
everything to gain if, as Quirke (ibid.) says, we “see the class 
through the eyes of the teacher and rely on him (sic) as the 
professional he is." 
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Appendix A 

(adapted from Nunan 1988: 30) 

Pre-lesson questionnaire 

Please mark: agree/neutral/disagree 

1. Repetition/substitution drills are useful 

2. Fluency is more important than accuracy 

3. Activities should focus on whole-task rather than part- 
skill practice 

4. Grammar should be taught explicitly 

5. Learner errors should be corrected 

6. Comprehension activities should precede production 

7. Activities should be selected because they’re 
interesting/enjoyable rather than because they relate to 
linguistic objectives 

8. Activities should be derived in consultation with the 
learner 

9. Activities should be developed which require learners to 
simulate behaviours needed to communicate outside 
class 



Appendix B (post-lesson questionnaire) 

You may choose more than on response 

1. During the lesson I corrected learner 

errors. 

a) all b) most c) some d) no 

2. If you chose a, b or c, how did you correct the errors? 

a) I told the learner he/she was wrong and supplied the 
correct response 

b) I indicated the learner response was wrong and invited 
self-correction 

c) I encouraged peer correction 

d) I repeated what the learner said, correcting the errors, 
without pointing them out 

e) I noted down the errors and drew the learner’s 
attention to them in private later 

f) I noted down the errors and later proceeded to whole- 
class treatment of them 

3. When I asked question I knew the answer. 

a) usually/always b) often c) rarely/never 

4. During speaking activities the topic to be discussed was 
nominated by 

a) me, always b) me, usually c) me, quite often 

d) the learners, generally 

e) one or two extroverts among the learners 

5. Most speaking activities were 

a) teacher-fronted: I nominated who would speak 

b) teacher-fronted, but learners themselves decided who 
would speak 

c) performed in pairs/groups, with me monitoring 

d) performed in pairs/groups, and I didn’t interfere in any 
way 

6. Speaking activities were mostly 

a) real-world tasks b) simulated real-world tasks 
c) pedagogic tasks 
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7. a) Grammar was an important part of the lesson, which I 
taught explicitly 

b) Grammar was important, but not taught explicitly; 
learners inferred it for themselves 

c) No grammatical structure was part of the lesson plan, 
but I gave grammatical explanations if the learners 
requested them 

d) As the purpose of the lesson was to develop the 
ability to communicate, I gave no grammatical 
explanations, and no structures were practised 

8. Materials used were 

a) authentic, i.e. not produced specifically for language 
learners 

b) authentic, but adapted to suit my learners’ needs 

c) produced by me/the learners 

d) produced specifically for ESL/EFL (e.g. textbooks) 

9. The four skills (reading, writing, speaking and listening) 

a) were all practised separately 

b) were not all practised, but occurred separately 

c) were practised in combinations of two or three skills 

d) were integrated in a whole-task approach 

10. Communicative activities (i.e. which involve doubt as to 
the interlocutor’s response; choice of response; 
feedback in the form of genuine reaction of 
interlocutor), involved 

a) all learners b) most learners 

c) some learners d) one or two learners 

dominated the proceedings 

11. Activities were chosen 

a) because they were relevant to learners’ needs 

b) because they were enjoyable 

c) in order to practise certain linguistic structures 

d) in order to test the learners 

12. Activities were planned 

a) by me, without consulting the learners 

b) by me, in response to learner data derived from 
needs analysis 

c) by me in consultation with the learners 

d) by the learners alone 

13. For most of the lesson the learners 

a) worked in pairs/small groups b) worked individually 
c) worked together as a whole class 

14. During/after the class 

a) the learning experience was not evaluated 

b) the learning experience was evaluated by me but not 
communicated to the learners 

c) the learning experience was evaluated by me, and I 
gave my impressions to the learners 

d) the learning experience was evaluated by me and the 
learners together 

IS.Subsequent lessons 

a) will be unaffected by what took place in this one 
a) may be affected by my evaluation of the success of 
this one 

a) may be affected by the learners’ evaluation of the 
success of this one 

Please add any additional remarks: 
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Problem-Solving Strategies for Mentors 

by Ingrid Wisniewska, The Czech Republic 



Introduction 

One view is that the first step towards solving a problem 
is to describe it. The second step is to generate as many 
different possible solutions, however crazy they may at 
first seem to be. The third step is to evaluate the 
alternative solutions (and to take action on the basis of 
this evaluation). It also helps to reflect on the process 
itself and find out what we have learned about the nature 
of problem-solving and our approach to it. 

If you are interested in this model of problem-solving, you 
may like to try the following activity which I used on a 
course for mentor/supervisors to help them help trainee 
teachers with their problems. 

The group that I was working with were a group of 30 
Czech primary school teachers who have been 
supervising trainees from the pedagogical faculty for 
between 1 and 3 years, although they themselves have in 
many cases not been teaching English for very long (they 
are experienced teachers of other subjects and have been 
teaching English for 5 years or less). 

Describing the problem 

I asked the group to predict the kind of problems they 
thought were most worrying for their trainees in the 
classroom. The suggestions they made included: discipline, 
timing, marking and checking understanding. 

Then we looked at some real examples of real trainees’ 
problems (these had been written by trainees in their 
evaluations at the end of their teaching practice). Here 
are some examples of what the trainees wrote: 

I still get confused a bit when the kids do not understand 
clearly what they are supposed to do. 

I could have been clearer while giving instructions in English. I 
found it very difficult to explain something in English to 
students whose range of vocabulary is very limited. So, / 
so met/m es used Czech because I was unable to describe some 
activity in English. 

I should concentrate more on distributing my attention to all 
students alike. 

It is hard for me to control things if everybody gets involved in 
the activity. 

I am not good at planning the time we spent on each activity. 

...the general problem how to make the children not use 
Czech. It happened to me quite often that I answered a Czech 



question in English not insisting on the English version of the 
question. Or sometimes I myself translated the question into 
English and answered right away. 

It was interesting for the mentors to see if their 
predictions of trainee concerns had been accurate - in 
most cases they were - and it proved to be a very 
motivating factor that the problems were authentic, even 
in the trainees’ own handwriting, and not made up by the 
trainer. 

The mentors were divided into small groups, each group 
member took one of these problems and discussed them 
briefly, then the group chose one that they wanted to 
work with in more depth. 

Generating Alternatives 

Each group then made a poster by placing their problem 
in the centre of an A3-sized paper and surrounding it with 
bubbles like a spidergram, each bubble containing a 
different possible solution (minimum 5 bubbles). They 
were also encouraged to use different expressions for 
giving advice in English eg "Why don’t you....?’’ "Have you 

tried "I sometimes ” and to add their own 

suggestions for ways of giving advice. This gave the activity 
a language as well as a methodology focus and I believe it 
also encouraged mentors to think of alternative ways of 
giving advice in Czech. 

In his book ”De Bono’s Thinking Course", Edward De 
Bono writes: ’The main purpose of thinking is to abolish 
thinking’. When we normally try to solve problems, we 
think of various possible solutions and when we find one 
that works, we stop. Not only that, but we tend to use 
the same pattern over and over believing that it is the 
best and perhaps the only solution. The process of 
generating alternatives can help us to break routines that 
are inefficient or uncreative. 

Opposite is one example of a poster that the group made: 

The discussion during this activity was very heated! 
Everyone had their own idea of how the problem should 
be solved. Each idea was different, yet after discussion 
they realized that it was not the only or necessarily the 
best approach. I felt that this activity really raised 
awareness of the fact that there are many possible ways 
of dealing with a specific problem, although as mentors 
they were constantly faced with their own and trainees’ 
expectations that they should be guiding trainees towards 
the ’best' way of teaching. I thought that the shape of the 
spidergrams also helped us to think of the solutions in a 
non-hierarchichal way. 
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Evaluating the Solutions 

After completing the spidergrams, the problems were 
removed from the posters, the posters were exchanged 
and groups tried to guess what the original problem had 
been. This helped to reveal whether the advice really 
suited the solution (it was also fun to do!). The new group 
then evaluated the solutions and added any further 
suggestions which they could think of. 

The solutions were evaluated according to various 
categories eg high-risk/low-risk (for the trainee); teacher- 
dependent/pupil-autonomous; useful for higher/lower 
levels of pupils; requires more preparation;takes more 
classroom time. The posters were then returned to the 
original groups and the evaluations and additional 
comments were discussed in the group. 



become more autonomous in future. 

This led into a discussion of the types of questions which 
would encourage trainees to become more independent 
eg " Can you think of any other ways of ....?" and "What 

do you think would happen if ?" These types of 

question clearly contrasted strongly with the more 
prescriptive structures used in the earlier part of the 
activity and I felt it was useful not to invalidate the more 
prescriptive approach (which was the style most of these 
mentors had experienced in their own training) but to 
show how there could be a progression from a more 
prescriptive to a more reflective and thought-provoking 
approach as the student teacher gains in experience. 

Conclusion 



Reflection 

I asked the group to reflect on what they had learned 
about problem-solving from this activity and how it was 
related to their work as mentors. The following points 
emerged from our discussion: 

1. It is useful to generate many possible alternative 
solutions to a specific problem because everyone has 
their own way of teaching and their own personality so 
what suits one teacher may not work for another. 

2. It is the role of a mentor to suggest different 
alternatives, when appropriate, but also to enable trainees 
to generate their own alternatives so that they will 



In conclusion, I asked each participant to think about their 
own most worrying problem in mentoring. Here are 
some examples of what they wrote; 

How to tell the trainee that the lesson was of a very low 
quality. 

I sometimes find it difficult to make the student teacher think 
why she is doing the activity (the aim of it). 

Is it ok to interrupt students and help them when things are 
going wrong? 

She preferred my advice how to plan lessons, she was afraid to 
use her own ideas. 

How to break the barrier. I don't think they express themselves 
very freely. 

The participants discussed their problems in pairs, trying 
to describe the problem more precisely and bearing in 
mind the advantage of generating as many different 
solutions as possible. 
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I found the problems fascinating, in fact they are 
great material for a whole new seminar! 
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Support Materials for CEELTi Courses 
- the pedagogic potential of past papers 

by Ian Forth, Centre for International Education and Management, 

Chichester Institute of Higher Education, UK. 



Introduction 

The CEELT exam is a language qualification for teachers of 
English whose first language is not English. The examination 
is often used to provide an incentive for teachers to 
improve their professional language abilities or to help 
teachers in training to make the linguistic transition from 
learners to teachers of English. CEELT can be taken at two 
levels of proficiency: CEELT I is appropriate for candidates 
with a good, higher intermediate level; CEELT II demands a 
more advanced level. The structure of the examination is 
the same at both levels and can be summarised as follows: 



Paper 1 (Oral) 


• Reading aloud of texts suitable for 
classroom use; 

• Group interaction to describe and 
discuss a video extract from a 
language classroom 


Paper 2 

(Reading and Writing) 


• Comprehension and note-taking 
tasks based on texts relevant to a 
practising EFL teacher; 

• Error correction of a piece of 
authentic EFL student writing; 

• Writing to a professional contact 


Paper 3 (Listening) 


• Comprehension and note-taking 
tasks based on extracts from EFL 
lessons, lectures, talks, and exchanges 
on aspects of a teacher’s work. 



The growing number of teachers who prepare for and take 
CEELT are usually very positive about the relevant focus of 
the exam and the way in which it meets their own 
specialised language needs. The main strengths of CEELT 
for teachers are: 

• the focus on language skills both to realise and develop 
their classroom practice and to take part in training 
courses conducted in English 

• the use of video classroom sequences and other 
professionally appropriate source texts and task types 

• important awareness raising of methodological issues 
and classroom techniques 

• the provision of opportunities to think and talk about 
language from an educational and work-related 
perspective 

Resourcing a CEELT Course 

The CEELT exam is usually taken following a preparatory 
course. When discussing the running of CEELT courses 



with trainers, one question that nearly always crops up is ‘Is 
there a coursebook which prepares for and ties in with the 
CEELT exam specifications ?’ There are a number of 
published materials which are helpful in preparing a CEELT 
course and these are listed in the UCLES2 publication 
‘CEELT Course Design Guidelines’. This pamphlet sets out 
some practical tips for planning and resourcing a course for 
centres thinking of offering the exam for the first time. 
These Guidelines are just one of a number of Support 
Materials which are available on request from UCLES. 

The full list includes: 

• CEELT Handbook 

• Course Design Guidelines 

• Past Papers 

• Past Videos and Cue Cards for Oral Interaction 

• Guidance to Centres on Marking 

These materials were originally written for examination 
purposes. As such, they might be seen as fragmentary and 
impersonal when considered from a teaching and learning 
perspective. Therefore this article suggests a few ways in 
which CEELT trainers can nevertheless make use of these 
support materials, not just as exam practice fodder, but in 
order to generate appropriate and valid pedagogic schemes 
of work and activities for CEELT preparation. 

1. Planning a Topic Web to 
Integrate CEELT Input and Tasks 

The main problem with using past papers for CEELT 
language development is that there is often no progression 
or connecting narrative between the various component 
parts; a ‘past paper’ is just a series of disconnected tasks 
with little or no linkage between them. The following 
outline procedure looks at a way of taking one of the 
CEELT tasks from a collection of past papers and using this 
component to generate a topic web of activities. 

The first step is to look through a selection of past exam 
papers in order to find a text from the Reading/Writing or 
Listening Papers which might suggest an interesting topic 
area. This topic can then be used as the thematic 
framework for related skills practice. For example, looking 
through the current edition of the CEELT Handbook (pages 
25 - 27), Task 2 of the Reading & Writing Paper (Level I) is 
a summary selection task based on a text entitled ‘Ensuring 
English is spoken by both teachers and students in the 
classroom’. This is a short passage which provides some 
classroom management tips on how to maximise the use of 
English in the FL classroom. After a quick brainstorm, this 
text (in terms of its content and language features), can 



1 Cambridge Examination in English for Language Teachers. 

2 University of Cambrigde Local Examinations Syndicate, Syndicate Buildings, 1 Hills Road, Cambridge, CB1 2EU, UK. 
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then be used to bootstrap and organise a topic web of With groups moving from one table to another, it 
classroom ideas and activities as in Figure 1. sometimes helps to sellotape copies of the CEELT tasks to 

the table tops to stop participants taking materials away 
with them when they move on to a different stage of the 

Figure 1 



| ORAL INTERACTION p 

Possible Activities 
Class prepare and carry out a 
survey among practising teachers 
concerning their choice of language J 
(LI or L2) for various language 
management tasks. 



Lexical collocations 
for communication e.g. 

Make something clear. 
Get your message over. 
Respond in English. 
Provide a (good) model. 
Search for an answer/ 
the right words. 




Functional phrases 
for Instructlons/recommendatlons, e .g. 

It is important to use 

It is also a good idea to 

You could start/ with 

/ by doing 

Having done x you then need to . 

Its worth bearing in mind 



Ig, “In what language do you 

usually carry out the following? 

- disciplining students ? 

- chatting informally ? 

- organising the classroom ? 

- explaining grammar ? 

- correcting writing ? 



pr “What are your reasons for 
not using English in the 
classroom?” 
e.g. confidence ? 
class si/e ? 
students reaction ? 
tiredness ? 
student behaviour ? 
student level of English ? 



TOPIC: USING ENGLISH IN THE L2 CLASSROOM 



Source: “Ensuring English is spoken by both teachers, 
and students in the classroom” 

Past paper Reading Task (2). 



Tasks: 



• Reading 

• Summary Selection 

• Truc/False 







• Plan a letter to a professional contact 
(or ‘Letters Page’ of an ELT Journal); 

- Briefly describe your teaching circumstances; 

- Include information on problems your students 
have in using English in class, and; 

- describe the practical ways you use to 
encourage the use of English in the class. 



LISTENING 
/V ACTIVITIES 





» Split class into groups of 3/4 with each 
group taking a different ‘error correction’ 
task from various past papers. 

Once the task has been worked through, ask 
each group to choose 2 -3 language points 
from their task which they feel the rest of 
their class colleagues might need help with. 
Ask each group to plan how they would 
do this - remembering to anticipate 
classroom language they will need. 

Let each group practise explaining /helping 
the whole class with selected language points. 



Tape record a discussion between 
staff-room colleagues on ‘pros 
& cons’ of using English in the 
classroom; Based on the tape, 
prepare an information transfer task 
to provide CEELT listening practice. 



• Arrange for CEELT class to view 3/4 
past video excerpts . 

- Class notes down and pools examples 
of classroom /organisational language 
used by the teachers in these excerpts. 

- Class discusses possible categories of 
classroom language and tries to provide 
apt functional labels (e.g. beginning the 
lesson; dividing the classroom; 
correcting; moving to a new stage; etc.), 
for examples. 

- categories and exponents can be written 
up on classroom posters. 



By laying out ideas in this way, trainers can get a starting 
point for a topic-lead approach to course planning, as well 
as balancing and integrating the coverage of tasks, skills, and 
language points which are suitable preparation for the 
CEELT exam. 

2. Using CEELT Past Papers in a 
Carousel Workshop Format 

The aim here is to provide a way of organising the CEELT 
classroom so that students can work on tasks from past 
papers in an interactive fashion, and which also enables 
them to focus on their own areas of interest or weakness. 

Using a carousel format involves dividing the CEELT class 
into small groups of 3 14 members. The next step is to 
arrange the classroom so that there are 6/7 work stations 
or areas in the classroom where each small group can work 
fairly independently on a CEELT task. The task instructions 
and materials (grammars, dictionaries, advice notes, answer 
keys, VCR, cassette player, etc., ) need to be set out at 
each work station before the workshop gets started. Each 
sub-group then works collaboratively on a task and once 
this has been discussed and checked, they then move round 
the room to another work station and a new task. 



carousel. A further organisational tip is to set up one table 
or work station with task materials but not to use this table 
at the start of the carousel workshop. Keep this in reserve 
as an overflow to avoid any jams when groups want to 
move on to a new task. In this way, you can direct a group 
to the overflow table, if they finish before another group is 
ready to move on. 

For this kind of workshop, there are two basic ways in 
which the trainer can set out tasks from CEELT past papers 
to structure the carousel; (1) the rehearsal approach, or (2) 
the array method. The rehearsal method provides different 
examples of the same task type; each sub-group works on 
the same generic task type (e.g. Error Correction), but the 
work stations contain different examples or passages of this 
geno-type taken from various past papers. In this way, 
intensive, concentrated, and cumulative practice can be 
provided. In addition, as a plenary activity after using a 
carousel format to focus on the Error Correction tasks, the 
class can make a list of the Top Ten grammatical and lexical 
errors which are found in this kind of CEELT task. These 
can then be put up on classroom poster displays along with 
declarative or explicit grammar hints to remind trainees of 
these common pitfalls. 

continued 
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The array approach involves setting up different CEELT 
task types at each work station.. This is illustrated in 
Figure 2. 



Figure 2 




As a variation, instead of asking groups to write their 
own texts, trainers can use the Sample Task 4 answers in 
the booklet , 'Guidance to Centres on Marketing’. 

To raise awareness of writing criteria , groups could, 

1. Evaluate each answer and compere their comments 
with those of the examiner. 

2. Rank the sample scripts in order of merit 

3. Correct and reformulate one of the scripts 

WS = work station 

3. Organising Past Papers for Self- 
Access Use 

Many of the CEELT support materials can very easily be 
adapted for self-access purposes. All that needs to be 
done is to establish a simple index system for the various 
CEELT tasks and to file them accordingly in a portable 
storage box or lever arch files. For example, a suggested 
index code, which can be stenciled on the front of each 
task, might be: 



CEELT Self-access 
Index Code 


CEELT Exam Papers 


OIL. 


Oral InteractionTasks 


RA/... 


Reading AloudR1/...Reading: extracts from 




short, practical articles on teaching tips 


R2/... 


Reading: longer extracts from EFL source 




books and articles 



EC/„, 


Error Correction: short texts of learner 
writing for error identification and 
correction 


W /.„ 


Writing to a professional contact or ELT 
Institution 


LI/... 


Listening: classroom language 


L2 


Listening: extracts from talks on 




issues of professional development 


L3/„, 


Listening: teachers discussing practical 
aspects of their work 



After setting up this index, you can then code and file 
each past paper task with a number, e.g. W (writing)/ 1, 2, 
3, 4, etc.. Answer keys can retain the same code but are 
prefixed by 'A', e.g. A/W/1 = Answer Key for Writing 
Task No. 1. The CEELT Handbook, as well as the booklet, 
Guidance to Centres on Marking, contain ready-made 
answer keys to kick-start a self-access system. However, 
by also asking your trainees to write and create answer 
keys for the tasks as they use them, you can not only save 
on preparation time, but more importantly provide a 
tangible and public outcome for their efforts, which, 
following trial runs and rephrasing of suggested answers, 
demands a high level of accuracy on the students' part. 



The final stage in adapting support materials for self- 
access use is to design a simple 'Progress or Personal 
Record Sheet' so that over the CEELT course trainers 
and students can keep track of which tasks have been 
tackled and the language areas which still need further 
attention and practice. Here is an example: 



CEELT SELF-ACCESS 
PERSONAL RECORD SHEET 



Name 

Keep a brief record of the self-access tasks you select 
using the chart below: 



Date 


Task Index 
Code 
(i.e. EC/3) 


Skills practised? 
Points learnt? 


Score 


Points for 

further 

development? 













Conclusion 

Unlike preparing classes for the other main suite of 
UCLES examinations (First Certificate in English, 
Cambridge Proficiency in English, etc.,) there is no one 
coursebook for the CEELT exam which itemises 
everything necessary to prepare for the exam. However, I 
have tried to illustrate that the various support materials 
available to centres can be reasonably quickly and 
effectively adapted to provide appropriate teaching and 
learning materials for the course. 
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EFL Teachers Solving their own Dilemmas 

by Thomas S C Farrell PhD, Nanyang Technological University, Singapore. 



Introduction 

It is common in the teaching profession that experienced 
teachers do not readily talk about their teaching outside 
of official staff meetings. As a result, individual experiences 
are not often shared. However, the experiences of 
foreign language teachers should be made available not 
only for the experienced teachers themselves but also for 
the less experienced teachers who would benefit from 
discussion with their more experienced colleagues. One 
way of starting the discussion is to have a group of 
teachers reflect on dilemmas they have already 
encountered, or they think they will encounter in their 
classrooms. 

This article reports on the results of two workshops 
(similar to Wajnryb’s (1992) ideas), one at the Korea 
TESOL Conference (October 25-27, 1996) and the other 
at the First Pan Asian Thai TESOL Conference (January 4- 
7, 1997) which attempted to give ESL/EFL teachers an 
opportunity to reflect on their own classroom practice 
and generate their own theory about teaching. At the end 
of the workshops the participants were asked to present 
group's set of strategies for topics related to their 
professional practice. Each workshop consisted of four 
phases. The method of getting the teachers to speak to 
each other presented in this article consists of the use of 
index cards and groups (phase I), groups and ranking of 
topics (phase I, II, & III), and sub-groups and ranking 
(phase IV). 

The Workshops 

The first workshop, in Seoul, Korea, involved thirty-one 
EFL teachers, and the second, in Bangkok, Thailand, 
involved seventeen people: all shared similar backgrounds 
in EFL instruction and teacher education. 

Phase I 

This first phase of the workshop consisted of getting 
groups of five participants to sit in closed circles. 
Participants were given a blank index card when they 
walked into the room and asked to reflect on a recent 
teaching practice or experience in the classroom, positive 
or negative, that caused them to stop and think about 
their teaching. They were to write this on the blank card 
and then share it with the other members of the group. 
Each group was then asked to rank the incidents in order 
of importance and to write these on one blank card for 
each group. For the Korea TESOL group the important 
items were: 



Using and teaching a grammar book; getting students out 
of the by 'rote' learning patterns and into a self-initiated, 
creative mindset; how do you help students think on their 
own?; students overcoming fear; is real communication 
activity possible in a beginners' group?; students' reading is 
parroting the text-are they understanding any of it?; how 
can I tell?; tardy arrival of students; too many students in 
the classroom; student inattention-off task behavior; how 
to give feedback from mid-term exams?; motivating the 
students; maintaining interest/attention with diverse 
groups; control of elementary students. 

The individual concerns at the Thai TESOL Conference 
were: 

How can I get my students to study English? (from a Thai 
teacher). How can I get fresh ideas? (An American 
materials writer). How can we solve the entrance exam 
dilemma? (2 teachers from Japan). How can I get teachers 
to be more confident? (from a teacher educator in Hong 
Kong). What are 'qualified' teachers? (An American 
teacher in Korea). How can I get shy students from Asian 
countries to talk in class? (a teacher educator from the 
USA). Phase I took about ten minutes 

Phase III 

For the second phase, the closed groups opened into one 
large group facing the blackboard. This second phase 
called for the participants to rank in order of importance 
five key dilemmas that they would like to discuss. I put a 
list of the five points pooled from each group on the 
blackboard as follows: 

Group A B C D E 

Points 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



Next, participants had to choose from the above list the 
five most problematic or interesting areas they would 
most like to discuss in detail. The five areas that the 
Korea TESOL participants chose to talk about were: (1) 
Problems of class size; (2) Student progress; (3) Student 
motivation; (4) Student fear of talking in English; and (5) 
Cultural dynamics. The five areas that the Thai group 
wanted to talk about were: (1) Entrance exams; (2) 
Improving teacher's confidence; (3) Student's lack of 
confidence; (4) Cultural problems in teaching; (5) 
Teachers making more informed decisions. Phase II took 
about fifteen minutes. 



continued 
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Phase III 

Next, five new sub-groups were set up under the five 
themes identified in Phase 11. Participants could choose 
to join any of these sub-groups to discuss specific 
problems. A summary of the topics each group talked 
about were presented in the form of guidelines in phase 
IV, the final phase. It worked out that the participants 
were, more or less, evenly numbered in each sub-group 
with no one theme attracting more participants than 
another. Phase III took about twenty minutes. 

Phase IV 

Finally, each sub-group reported back to the main group 
in order to share their reflection on that theme. For 
example, the groups at Korea TESOL choose five group 
topics and came up with some guidelines for teachers: 
Group 1: Large classes. Definition: 50-70 students of 
different ages; guideline: do group/pair work whenever 
possible. Group 2: Student Progress; guideline: teachers 
should have sound methods of assessment and give 
feedback. Group 3: Motivation; guideline: Topics must 
have relevance to students' lives and experiences. Group 
4: Student Fear of Talking; guideline: Prepare students 
with exposure to language that will appear in the activity. 
Group 5: Cultural Dynamics; guideline; avoid 
confrontation. Examples from the groups at Thai TESOL 
included: Group 1: Entrance exams; guideline: Listening 
and speaking component should be added in the national 
tests of Japan, Korea, and Thailand. Group 2: Improving 
teacher’s confidence; guideline: Opportunities for 
professional upgrading. The other issues discussed at the 
Thai TESOL conference were similar to those discussed 
at the Korea TESOL Conference. Phase IV took about ten 
minutes. 

Conclusion 

It is evident from the diverse topics in each workshop, 
that EFL teachers have a lot to say; the only problem is 
that they often do not have a forum in which they can 
present their ideas. The type of talking and sharing in the 
workshops frees ESL teachers from impulsive and routine 
behavior. Furthermore, this type of reflection allows the 
teacher to act in a deliberative, intentional manner and to 
avoid the feeling that theory is not applicable to their 
teaching lives. A group of teachers who meet and talk 
about teaching (as happened in the workshop outlined in 
this paper) can draw on their own experiences and 
become more confident that what they may be doing in 
the classroom is theoretically and practically sound. In 
addition, teacher educators can use the same system to 
become proactive thinkers about strategies that may help 
them in their classrooms. 

Reference 

Wajnryb, R. (1992). Learning to teach — the place of self 
evaluation. TESOL Reporter, 25: 63-68. 



Interview with 
Kathy Bailey 

Kathy Bailey works at the Monterey Institute of 
International Studies, California, USA, as Professor of 
Applied Linguistics. She has just taken over as the 
president of TESOL, the US-based international education 
association. She may be best known outside the US as the 
co-editor of ‘Voices from the Language Classroom’ (with 
David Nunan, CUP) and co-author (with Dick Allwright, 
CUP) of ‘Focus on the Language Classroom’. In a day 
absolutely jam-packed with meetings and phone calls, 
Kathy made time for me on the 32nd floor of a 
convention centre in Seattle. We enjoyed American 
sandwiches and chatted between mouthfulls! 

TW: Kathy, apart from being president of TESOL, what 
kind of work do you do? 

KB: Well, I just had a great sabbatical at the Chinese 
University of Hong Kong where I taught EFL. But at the 
moment all my students at the Monterey institute are 
teachers in training. They’re virtually all experienced 
teachers who are going for their master’s degrees. Some 
are still teaching and are studying part time. Others are 
full nme students. I’m also a reader for Project, the 
Australian journal, for the Asian Journal of English 
Teaching, and a new research journal called Language 
Teaching Research and the Modern Language Association 
too. 

TW: Any new writing projects in the offing? 

KB: Yes, actually! I’m involved in a volume on professional 
development with David Nunan from the University of 
Hong Kong and Andy Curtis, who’s from the Chinese 
University of Hong Kong. We’re looking at the kinds of 
things we experienced teachers can do individually and 
with colleagues in our day to day lives n things other than 
going on courses or attending conferences - for 
professional development. We’ll have chapters on self- 
awareness, self-observation, videotaping, reflective 
teaching, teaching portfolios, peer monitoring, coaching, 
journals and so on. 

TW: Will that be out soon? 

KB: No, we’re all too busy! But the three of us have co- 
authored a paper on the topic for the summer '98 issue of 
the TESOL Quarterly. In Hong Kong we tried to practise 
what we preach, in the sense that David developed a 
teaching portfolio, I kept a journal for a year of my 
teaching in Hong Kong and Andy and I videotaped our 
team-teaching. Our next steps were collaborative. David 
and Andy both read my journal, Andy and I read David’s 
portfolio, then Andy and I watched our videotape of our 
teaching with David there leading us through it, asking us 
questions and observing us watching! Multiple embeddings 
of our data checking! It was really great having the time 
and having colleagues who were interested in doing that! 

TW: It sounds fun! Now, when you’re working in teacher 
training or education what main issues are you involved 
with? 
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KB: Let me first give you a context. The backdrop is that 
most of our students take three semesters for their 
master’s degree but they can also stay an additional 
semester for a certificate in language program 
administration that includes courses on budgeting, 
accounting, marketing and also things like teacher 
supervision and teacher education. So, looking at that 
program, where people are preparing to be language 
teacher educators, I have three main priorities. One issue 
that I think is pivotal is the connection between received 
and experiential knowledge of the field. In the US, the 
master’s model has historically tended to be a top-down, 
transmission model, communicating the received 
knowledge of the field. We work a lot instead on the 
experiential side. We don’t ignore the research findings 
or theory, but we try to see the connection between the 
theory and the teachers’ own experience. How does the 
experience feed the teachers’ own theory? 

TW: I see. What’s your second main issue? 

KB: I’ve worked a lot in settings where supervision was 
used to ensure that teachers were up to scratch, teaching 
to the curriculum or following departmental policy and so 
on. I’ve got very interested in the problems of equitable 
supervision. When we watch teachers, I'm intrigued by 
the relationships between observations, inferences and 
opinions. When I do observation training for teacher 
educators or researchers I work a lot on getting people 
to express inferences or opinions but they must be 
supported by observations. We need to go back to the 
data to see where these inferences and opinions come 
from. 

TW: Yes, what Rinvolucri calls “the facts versus 
literature”! What's your third main issue? 

KB: The third thing I’m interested by is, when working 
with teachers in classes, trying not to do the top-down 
supervisory model “This is what you did wrong! Change 
this and you’ll be a good teacher!” Instead, I work with 
the teacher's, the observer's and the students’ 
interpretation of events. 

TW: “Triangulating’ the data? 

KB: Yes. 

TW: You've just taken over as president of TESOL. What, 
in your view, are these teaching organisations for? 

KB: There are multiple functions. There’s what they can 
do for the individual and what they can do for the field. 
For the individual. ..well, if I speak for myself, the yearly 
cycle of coming to TESOL to meet new colleagues and 
old friends, to learn new things, to deliver my own ideas , 
is a driving force in my life in terms of my own 
productivity. The forum creates the opportunity to share 
and this pushes me to get things done. The sharing can 
also happen via the published journals too, of course, so 
information dissemination is very important. 

TW: And at the level of the whole profession? 

KB: Well, over the last five years or so, TESOL has got 
better at political advocacy for our causes, our students 
and teachers. 

TW: Yes, I noticed, at the plenary, discussion of NABE, 
the National Association of Bilingual Education. 

KB: I just went to their conference. There were academic 



papers and workshops, of course, but they are also very 
savvy about calling for donations, writing letters, etc. f on 
political issues. I don’t think TESOL is that aggressive yet 
but we’re getting smarter at advocating. We have a 
lobbyist in Washington who keeps us informed of issues 
coming before Congress which are going to have an 
impact on our learners or teachers. 

TW: Gosh! 

KB: Yes, we now have a letter writing booth at the 
conference, targeting some issues. We provide 
information, paper and addresses so people can write to 
their congress member. But advocacy is just one way in 
which TESOL can help the profession. Other areas are 
standards in schools, accreditation of private intensive 
English programs by competent fellow professionals, and 
finally, the setting of a research agenda for the profession. 

TW: I understand that you spend one year as president 
elect of TESOL, one year actually as president, one year 
as the immediate past president and then another year 
just mopping up any outstanding issues. In your year as 
president, do you have any particular issues you want to 
focus on? 

KB: The issues I’ve picked are first, implementing linkages 
with other professional organisations in the US and 
elsewhere n such as IATEFL in the UK. We’re looking at 
ironing out channels of communication, and thinking of 
joint ventures we could be involved in. One idea is a pre- 
convention presentation given by one TESOL and on 
IATEFL person and repeated at both TESOL and IATEFL 
conferences. My second issue is the “international 
initiative’. We want to think about the extent to which 
TESOL is a US and/or an international organisation. 

TW: So, three main issues then. Finally, you have the 
chance, via this journal, to speak to teacher trainers all 
over the world. Is there anything you’d particularly like to 
say to them? 

KB: Hmm! Well, I think this is an exciting time to be a 
language teacher and teacher educator. Partly because it's 
a shrinking world. Transportation is better. There’s 
electronic communication. Also, teachers’ groups are 
enthusiastic for development opportunities. Of course, 
when I go to do workshops with teachers, for the most 
part the groups are self-selected. I’m really preaching to 
the choir. I feel very lifted by their responses though. On 
the other hand, we have a lot of challenges facing us. 
There are so many pressures from myths like, “If you’re a 
native speaker, you must be able to teach the language”. 
“No non-native speaker can be a good teacher”. That sort 
of thing. Then there are budgetary constraints. For 
example, some states in the US want to change rigorous 
pre-service training for a cheaper in-service endorsement 
model. This means throwing peoplf into the classroom 
with very little preparation. So,^thJre’s lin intersection 
between whether or not we think we’re f profession and 
how money and power affect| our ability to act like 
professionals! | / f 
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Introduction to INiELLE and the Teacher Accreditation Project 



by Kit Batten, Project Co-ordinator, Germany. 




NELLE - Networking (English) Language Learning in 
Europe - is an international organisation of organisations 
with members from Estonia to Greece, from Spain to 
Hungary. NELLE has no individual members, the members 
are themselves associations or institutes representing 
groups of teachers numbering from ten to several 
thousand. The idea behind NELLE, whose first 
International Conference was held in Osnabruck, 
Germany in 1989, was to encourage local groups to form 
English Language Teacher groups and further teacher 
development at a grass roots level. NELLE was proud to 
host a LINGUA Meeting in Maastricht in September 1993 
which focussed on the whole idea of personal 
development. 

2. Teacher Development 

At present there are various ways of becoming qualified 
through existing Teacher Training Programmes - most of 
these involve the state sector and miss out those involved 
in Adult Education, whether this is tertiary education, 
evening school programmes, company in-house training 
schemes or in private (language) schools. Many graduates 
become teachers of EFL with little or no experience in 
the field, see Fig. 1 which shows the typical career 
structure of an (E)FL teacher: Usually the FL teacher will 
have a degree (not necessarily in languages) and/or a 
UCLES/RSA certificate. A good graduate has the chance 
to continue in full-time study, otherwise areas of further 
development are covered in a teacher’s own (free) time. 
Study that terminates in an officially recognised diploma 
(eg MA or UCLES/RSA Dip.) can be extremely time- 
consuming and costly. 

At present there are few exams available to those 
working in the tertiary and private sectors and these are 
often limited to courses run by particular schools for the 
benefit of their trainers only or, for most European 
teachers, to the two exams offered by the UCLES/RSA (ie 
Royal Society of Arts Certificate and Diploma schemes 
administered by the University of Cambridge Local 
Examinations Syndicate). While the first of these exams 
offers a superb introduction to TEFL, in our view the 
second has an academic approach not suited to the 
majority of ordinary chalk-face teachers. And neither 
scheme has the time to do much to encourage personal 
teacher development. 

Problems arising: 

a) How can the teacher on one rung achieve 
recognition at a different level without going through 
the lengthy and very costly process of a full Teacher- 
Training Programme? 

b) How can you encourage teachers to continue to 
develop their skills after an initial training scheme? 



3. A possible solution 

A possible solution to this problem could be the Career 
Visa. This would be similar to a passport in which details of 
the holder’s qualifications and experience could be 
recorded. The idea was based on the German dentist’s 
system where dentists are expected to keep up-to-date 
with new developments in their field and have such a 
document that they present for stamping when they go to 
workshops and seminars as part of in-service training. 

a) The Career Visa provides a written record of: 

i) Areas that the teacher has covered 

ii) Areas that a teacher could/should cover in the future 



Figure One: Towards Teacher Education - A Visual Model 




b) The Career Visa would at the same time provide 
Teacher Training institutions with a list of the areas that 
could be offered in a modular teaching system. At a 
time when many colleges are being turned into profit 
centres this would give such training institutions a 
ready-made guide to courses that they could offer to 
outsiders, ie non-students, and recoup some funds. 

4. Implications 

The Career Visa approach brings many challenges and 
areas of further research, especially if it is to be pan- 
European (and it does not necessarily have to be restricted 
to either Europe or ELT). 
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a) One must identify the areas that a teacher should 
cover in an ideal training course for EFL/FL. If this is to 
be a pan-European Passport, this must be at a 
European level. 

b) If one is devising a new method of recording training 
and systematically comparing training courses across 
Europe then one can also identify areas overlooked or 
overemphasised by existing training schemes. 

c) If a core curriculum is being developed it gives 
Teacher Training institutions the input necessary to 
devise and offer courses to all teachers wishing to 
further their own teacher development. Ultimately it 
can lead to a modular system of qualification leading to 
a state recognised qualification also giving access to the 
state sector. This is perhaps the most exciting 
challenge. The limitations on funding in most countries 
will lead to teachers trained for the state sector 
seeking work in the private sector perhaps wthout 
those skills that FLT needs. In a few years the situation 
may be totally different and private sector teachers 
may have access to the state sector and again need 
new skills. 

5. First Steps 

NELLE has identified 9 areas of inquiry that need to be 
addressed and is co-ordinating working parties which are 
addressing those areas such as: 

i) What do state recognised colleges teach their (E)FL 
teachers? 

ii) What do teachers find useful? 

iii) What do state recognised institutions require as a 
minimum teaching qualification to teach their 
students/learners? 

iv) What do educational departments require as 
alternatives? 

v) What do tertiary colleges of higher education and 
schools of adult education require of their lecturers in 
FL? 

vi) What do private language schools require? 

vii) What do companies require of their FL teachers? 

viii) What do companies/private language schools think 
of a Career Visa approach? 

ix) What do teachers think of a Career Visa approach? 

5.1 Questionnaire 

A questionnaire was distributed at the recent NELLE 
Conference in Zaragoza (see Fig. 2) and this has now 
been evaluated. In this questionnaire, areas of (possible) 
training were identified and respondents asked to fill in 
not only what they had done according to location: eg as 
part of a Teacher-Training course recognised by one of 
the states in the European Union - C (for Certificate): as 
part of an in-service teacher-training programme, ie after 
initial teacher-training studies but as a recognised 
certificate programme - I (for in-service eg INSETT): as 
part of a tertiary education qualification, eg during 
graduate studies for a qualification but not related directly 
to teaching or during post-graduate studies (MA etc) - T 
(for tertiary): or as part of personal self-development or 
for an employer, but which does not lead to a national or 
internationally recognised certificate - P (for private 



Figure Two: The Teacher Development Questionnaire 
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Course Design 














Evaluation of ELT 
Material 














Computers in Language 
Learning 














Evaluation/Testing 














Supervised Teaching 
Practice 














Materials Preparation 














Media Manipulation Skills 














Course Management 















study); but also whether they thought it was beneficial or 
not. 

The respondents ranged in age from 32 to 66 and had 
between 8 and 43 years experience in EFL so the target 
audience was the mature experienced EFL protagonist. 

They came from as far apart as UK, Hungary and Bulgaria, 
as well as from Spain with a total of 10 nationalities 
represented. The backgrounds varied and although English 
was the main language being taught, as might have been 
expected, teachers of Russian, Rumanian and Bulgarian 
also attended this conference - indicating the need for FL 
techniques in the former eastern bloc countries. The 
sexes were split more or less 66% to 33% in favour of 
women. 

The most interesting result to arise out of the survey for 
us, was the overwhelming vote in favour of carrying a 
Career Visa, in whichever form. Of the respondents only 
1 was against the idea (an Assistant Professor with 18 
years experience) with one abstention: the others were 
clearly for the idea. 

I would like to thank Prof. Goethals of Leuven University 
for his patience in collating the statistics. 

Further questionnaires and surveys must be carried out 
and NELLE is keen to work with any group that believes 
that the Career Visa system is viable and is willing to help. 

continued 
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6. Summary 

a) NELLE is pan-European 

b) NELLE is interested in maximum mobility for 
teachers in FL 

c) NELLE is interested in improving the professionalism 
of teachers 

d) The Career Visa is a record of 

i) formal training 

ii) core curriculum 

iii) in-service training 

iv) areas of future improvement 

e) The modular approach means that state recognised 
approval, and consequently access to the state sector 
will one day be possible. 

Anyone who is keen to work with NELLE and is willing to 
help on the Teacher Accreditation Project should contact 
me at the address below. 

Kit Batten 
pp NELLE 
Auerhahnweg 7 
70499 Stvttgart 
Germany 

email KitTheMap@aol.com. 
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Preservice Students, Hong Kong Institute 
of Education 
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Teacher trainers in Mexico, New Zealand, Spain 
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Adding Group 
Process to the TT 
Agenda 



by Mario Rinvolucri , Pilgrims, UK. 

In the early life of a training group it makes sense to me 
to open up the whole area of how groups function so that 
reflective discussion of this becomes part of the trainees’ 
task. There are many things that people do when they join 
a group that they are unaware of and it is this hidden area 
that I feel can well do with opening up. 

Laying group process on the table this way has at least 
three effects: 

- it helps the trainees to monitor what is going on 
round them among their peers intelligently, 

- it helps them to notice and work with group dynamic 
problems among the students they teach, and so 
enriches post- teaching practice discussions. 

- it establishes you as someone who knows their 
business as a trainer. 

In this short article I want to focus on two areas: 
projections and non-participation or opting out. 







o 




1. Projections 

Since it is inevitable that some people in the group you 
are working with will have projections on each other and 
maybe on you it is useful to make this whole area 
discussable. (A projection is when you meet a new person 
and immediately get powerfully reminded of some one 
else you know . Projections are normal but can get in the 
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way of meeting the person as they are in themselves) 
Here’s one way of working on projections: 

- Take in a soft ball or a ball made of scrunched-up 
newspaper and lay it in the centreof the circle. 

- Explain that each person should look round the group 
and see if anyone reminds them of a person they 
already know. If there is someone in the group who 
does they pick up the ball, throw it to them and say: 

“ You are like X because ” 

“ you are different from X because....” 

(When a person has come out with six sameness reasons, 
it is important they should find at least three difference 
reasons. The projection is clearly very strong if the person 
finds it hard to find any non-superficial differences.) 

In a group of 20 participants it is normal for a third to 
half the participants to have a projection on another 
member of the group that they can share at this stage. 

- Round the exercise off by saying that the projections 
aired tend to be positive ones since negative ones are 
hard to share at the start of a group. Also point out 
that the projections people have shared are those they 
are conscious of . Suggest that some of the most 
interesting ones are probably not yet conscious and 
may come to consciousness over the next few days. 

(You might decide to ask the group members to only 
share positive projections but this, in my experience so 
far, is unnecessary, as they naturally hold back nasty ones 
in this initial stage of group formation. If some one does 
not, you have useful information about them) 

2. Reasons For Not Taking Full 
Part In The Group 

For some people, joining a group is an easy process. For 
others it is more difficult. There may be some people who 
had thoughts of “running way" on their way to your group 
on the first day. A relatively safe way of bringing some of 
these feelings out is to ask the trainees to think back to a 
language learning or teacher training group they have 
belonged to before. Ask them to see themselves in that 
space again, to notice the smell of the room, the colour of 
the walls, and the people sitting either side of them. Now 
give them this dictation : 

“ In that group were there people who 

- were scared of being judged by another participant ? 

- were afraid of not expressing themselves clearly and 
so of not being understood? 

- were blocked by a serious personal problem ? 

- felt uninvolved with the subject matter of the 
workshop? 

- thought they did not know enough about what we 
were doing? 

- felt rejected by the others? 

- stayed silent to show their opposition to what was 
going on? 

- found the level of debate went over their heads? 

- kept silent, waiting for the right moment to speak ? 

- stayed out of the discussions to keep them as short as 
possible ? 

- were forced to attend that group ? 

- were too worn-out to take part? 



After the dictation ask the trainees to work in small 
groups and exchange experiences. Some will talk about 
themselves and their level of participation in the previous 
group while some will find that too dangerous and talk 
about others. 

They will be involved in a possible memory lane trip but 
are in fact implicitly thinking and talking about their own 
future behaviour in the present group. 

( the ideas in the dictation above come from Page 164 and 
165 of Animation de Groupes, Charles Maccio, published 
by Chronique Sociale, 7 rue du Plat, 69288 Lyon cedex 

02. I have offered you less than a quarter of the reasons 
Maccio suggests for a participant not taking her full place 
in the life of the group. I have used the ideas he classifies 
under “ Reasons for non-participation that come from 
within the group-member “ He has three more sets of 
ideas: 

reasons dependent on group-leader attitudes and 
behaviour “ 

“ reasons to do with the group “ 

“ technical reasons “ eg: the presence of an outsider, lack 
of logical coherence in the workshop, impossible furniture 
arrangement etc...” 

3. What You Can Concentrate On 
When In A Group 

In working with themes like non-participation or 
projections near the start of a training group you are 
making clear to the group where part of your own 
observational and thinking energy is focussed. In my own 
case I am quite explicit with my trainees about dividing my 
energy, focus and feeling between the following three 
areas: 

THE OVERT GROUP TASK : in a language teacher 
training group this could be Mike McCarthy's 
(Nottingham University ) discoveries about the grammar 
of oral UK English or techniques for helping a Finn to hear 
the difference between P and B. 

THE HERE AND NOW OF THE GROUP : this could be 
to do with needing to get up and move, it could be to do 
with a conflict within the group, it could be to do with 
thrill and excitement. 

INDIVIDUAL: STUFF FROM THE PAST: there are times 
when a teaching problem has its roots in a person’s 
history. Sometimes it may make sense to the individual 
and to the group to go back in time and explore the area. 

4. How About You ? 

I wonder what areas you implicitly and explictly open up 
for your trainees when you start work with a group? Why 
not write and tell colleagues across the world via the 
pages of The Teacher Trainer? 

P.S. What areas do I close off in the first two days of a 
group’s life? I wonder what areas come to define 
themselves as forbidden territory? Last September, in the 
presence of a deeply religious trainee, I became aware 
that I implicitly deny the dimension of God on a training 
course. This could be pretty serious were I working with 
a convinced Shia group.. What other areas am I shutting 
off without knowing it, I wonder? 
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